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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN THE EARLY 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 



F. R. ALDRICH 
Russell, Kansas 



One of the most important topics before the people today in the 
educational field is the subject of industrial training. We are 
often given to the idea that attention to industrial arts in the 
common or public schools is a late development. There is often 
more or less of a hesitancy upon our part to introduce work of 
the kind into the curriculum, fearing that it is too much of an 
innovation, too radical a departure from the established traditions. 
Men of deep thought and long experience are generally conservative. 
Particularly is this true of the school man. But that conservatism 
is often based upon ignorance is easily shown when the causes of 
the opposition to this element upon the part of school men is care- 
fully investigated. Training along lines other than the old estab- 
lished classics is by no means new in the history of the public 
schools of America. It has come down in one form or another 
almost since the establishment of the very first schools, and while 
perhaps it has never accomplished all the good which its authors 
have hoped for it, still it has certainly done enough to justify a 
further consideration, and its retention in our school system. It has 
never been, generally, in any period of our school history, a failure. 

It is not the purpose of this article to go into a detailed history 
of industrial training even in the United States, but merely to note 
some of its phases during the early part of the nineteenth century. 
And there can probably be no better place to begin that investiga- 
tion than in Boston, since it is here in the New England states that 
we find a very early and a comparatively original development 
of the school system. Here as elsewhere in this country, even down 
into the nineteenth century, schools were not as a whole free, and 
consequently not for the whole public. One peculiar feature was 
that there was no provision in the public- or free-school system for 
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the education of the child before entering the grammar schools. 
It was the custom to send the child to private schools at varying 
rates of tuition from the age of four to seven, when, having acquired 
a knowledge of reading sufficient to permit the reading of a testa- 
ment, he might enter a public grammar school where tuition was 
free. These private schools naturally varied widely in their 
efficiency, in their manner of teaching, and in just what they taught 
besides reading. Some undoubtedly introduced more or less of 
the industrial element. But as a class it is evident that there was 
no great regularity, and as a whole, along industrial lines, if not 
in the regular work, probably not very much was accomplished. 
Every child of the better class received some instruction of this 
sort at home. Indeed, it was a long-established custom for the 
girls of the houeshold to be taught and to become expert in such 
arts as sewing and knitting, since a knowledge of both of these arts 
was of vastly greater importance to the home-builder in those days 
than now in an age of factories and machine production. 

Some time within the first two decades of the century there 
began to grow up in Boston a feeling that primary schools also 
should be free and a part of the general public-school system. 
Many believed that the illiteracy of the city was due to the indiffer- 
ence of the poorer classes toward education, which was an ornament 
of the rich, or at least of the well to do, in their estimation, and 
a luxury, not a necessity, for the poor man. But gradually the 
belief in the utility of an education for every individual grew until, 
in 18 18, primary schools were for the first time established by the 
city of Boston. At first the schools were in session the year around, 
but girls were allowed to attend only in the summer, when most of 
the boys did not attend. To the girls alone during this summer 
term industrial arts were taught, principally sewing and knitting. 
But then, as now, there were misgivings, as the half-apologetic, 
half -defensive report of a visitor shows: "I believe that a little 
manual exercise will induce the children to learn more and better 
and faster, and will give a spirit and an animation to whatever 
they perform." Not a word about the benefit of what is actually 
learned, but attention was centered wholly upon the general dis- 
ciplinary training. 
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But, nevertheless, industrial training in Boston increased 
rapidly. It is true that the work was by no means considered upon 
a level with the other school work, but merely supplementary. A 
report of some of the work done mentions the following articles: 
30 shirts; 12 pairs of sheets; 6 pairs of pillow cases; 26 pocket 
handkerchiefs; 8 cravats; 10 infant socks; 3 pairs of mittens. 
Many other small articles were noted, all of a very practical and 
useful nature. One cannot but speculate upon the comparative 
utility of the knowledge thus gained and the benefit which accrued 
to society at large. 

In 1824 it was noted that the poor of the city were very deficient 
in a knowledge of sewing and knitting. One cause seems to have 
been that it was customary for the pupil to furnish all material. 
Many parents were too poor to furnish the requisite amount and 
quality, and many who were not too poor still were careless and 
indifferent about giving any aid that required any exertion or 
expenditure. The city, therefore, determined to furnish the 
material free, where it was found necessary. What a change of 
front in six years, when a committee had reported adversely to a 
proposition to make the primary schools free ! It was in this period 
also that girls were allowed to attend school in the winter, and there 
thus came about a further extension of the industrial work. But 
this was undoubtedly the high tide of manual work in the Boston 
schools of this general period, for we find that four years later, 
while needlework is still strictly maintained in some schools, in 
general there has been a decline in this branch of education. 
From time to time there was agitation in regard to it. In 1839 
the Grammar School Committee desired to have the work of 
knitting and sewing extended farther in that department, but the 
authorities were conservative, saying that as these arts were 
already taught in the primary grades, they saw no need of farther 
extension. In 1847 a resolution was passed for a more general 
introduction of sewing and knitting into the primary grades, but we 
are led to infer that this was more of an attempt to regain ground 
lost than to establish anything radically new. It is probable that 
the age of factories and machine work was already making its 
influence felt in Boston, and special industrial skill was beginning 
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to replace general industrial skill, especially in the making of 
garments and such articles as have been noted above. 

Such, then, were the conditions in New England. 

The school history of New York is unlike that of Boston. 
Schools and education in general were more backward. The history 
of education in New York in the early part of the nineteenth century 
is principally the history of the Public School Society. We may 
note, however, that as early as 1820 samples of sewing by the girls 
of the public schools were exhibited. In general this policy of 
industrial training to girls was defended upon the ground that none 
of the professions were then open to women. On the other hand, 
all the professions were open to the boys, and indeed a choice of some 
profession was deemed essential to worldly success. Therefore 
there seemed less need for manual training for any but the girls. 
And such reports as we have of the work actually done along 
industrial lines show that it was the work of the girls, and very 
similar to the work done in Boston, as an enumeration of the 
following articles will show. There were to be found shirts, shifts, 
sheets, samplers, cravats, night caps, thread cases, stockings, diaper 
towels, handkerchiefs, pillow cases, table cloths, towels, aprons, 
infants' shirts, neck gussets, wristbands, curtains, and ruffles. 
But here again we note that there is a feeling that the industrial 
element has for its purpose not alone the tangible product of 
industry, but to a great degree its disciplinary effect upon the mind 
of the student, as note the report of a committee in 1820: "The 
practical instruction in the industrial arts to which females must 
mainly look for subsistence at the present time .... has doubt- 
less exerted a quiet but refining influence over many minds and 
hearts." 

In Pennsylvania we find similar conditions. In some places 
we see a spirit manifested in advance of either of the two localities 
already discussed, as may be evidenced by some of the industrial 
work done in Lancaster. One school in particular advertised the 
following branches of work: needlework, tambour work in shading 
in gold and silver, filigree work, openwork, plain sewing, and sample 
work with painting and drawing. Here more than in the two 
centers considered above this industrial work was valued as having 
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for its purpose the fitting of the individual for his life-work, what- 
ever it might be, whether of the professions or of a more lowly 
calling. Here also there was less distinction made between the 
boys and girls. In fact in the rules for the Boys' High School 
may be found these significant words: "The studies for pupils 
designated for college shall be directed accordingly; and in all cases, 
so far as consistent with the rules of the school, the study of each 
pupil shall be shaped to suit the occupation or profession for which 
he is designed." Who would suppose that this was a dictum laid 
down nearly three-quarters of a century ago, in 1849, and not the 
utterance of a modern champion of industrial training ? 

As we go westward, it would seem the ideas of industrial train- 
ing become more liberal in form. In Boston it is in the primary 
schools and for girls alone; in New York still for girls, but for those 
of a more mature age; in Pennsylvania for both sexes, fitting for 
some definite life-calling. And as we go on westward, we shall 
find that ideas of industrial education in states, for example 
like Indiana, were broader still and extended strongly toward 
agricultural training and instruction. In the West and South we 
get a very practical application of the idea that industrial training 
should be such that a student might at the same time gain the 
mental benefits, the preparation for future life-work, and finally 
gain entire or partial support while at school from his labors. Boone 
says that "the idea of the Hofwyl institution in Switzerland had 
but recently been imported into this country and already the 
Fellenberg schools had been planted in a number of states, notably 
one each in Connecticut and in South Carolina, that were the 
precursors if not the progenitors of our later agricultural colleges." 
Several schools had been founded in New York before 1835 which 
tried to combine manual labor with the cultivation of the mind. 
In Ohio Oberlin Collegiate Institute, which afterward became 
Oberlin College, there was a plan by which both boys and girls 
could partly support themselves by daily manual labor, either 
within the buildings or in the fields. 

The movement spread rapidly when it reached Indiana. One 
of the principal causes was doubtless the fact that this was purely 
an agricultural state and the idea that special agricultural training 
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should come with training in other subjects made a stronger appeal 
than in older regions of the East. Probably the frontiersman 
felt little need of a purely literary training, but like all other indi- 
viduals, hailed with delight an indication that at last his special 
occupation was being recognized as all-important and worthy of 
having definite instruction given in it. Many schools sprang up 
which took the significant name of "farmers' academies." These 
schools seem to have been like other classical schools, with greater 
emphasis upon the industrial, particularly the agricultural. Soon 
the idea ran to an extreme, however, and numbers of schools got 
no farther than incorporation, while others sprang up with a mush- 
room growth, only to suspend operation within a few months. In 
general all these schools were but unsuccessful attempts to meet a 
little understood, but nevertheless recognized, need. The only 
institutions which seemed to meet success at all along these lines 
were the schools established for the benefit of the colored people, and 
in them, then as today, the industrial element was the great need 
and the essential life-spark that kept them alive. 

So much, then, for the general conditions in representative 
states which stand for school progress throughout the North. As a 
whole we cannot but note some peculiar things in connection with 
this industrial training wherever it is found. As deep as the feeling 
for it seems to be where the work is found, still the sentiment for it 
does not seem to be altogether sincere. There is hardly a state 
where the work has not been undertaken to a limited extent, but 
its history seems to stop with those beginnings. No community 
or state during the whole first half of the nineteenth century actually 
took up the work as if it were considered the end of important 
instruction, but generally merely a side-line. The movers of the 
work are nearly always open to a suspicion of a lack of genuine 
and complete sincerity, because while professing to place this work 
in the forefront of importance they still cling to the idea of the 
superiority of the classical schools. This feeling may for a time be 
hidden, but sooner or later it appears when it comes to a question of 
educating their own children. Only for the Negro is it a panacea 
for all ills. Is it not possible that the deeply imbedded prejudice 
against this form of education has risen, for the most part uncon- 
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sciously, but nevertheless truly, from an attempt to reconcile their 
minds to equal race rights if not to race equality? One thing 
strengthens this feeling. In the investigation of the history of 
education throughout the southern states for this general period 
there is little or no mention of any industrial element in public 
education, except, perhaps, here and there the briefest reference 
to a public charge, an apprentice, or an orphan. But considering 
the social conditions during the whole of this period in the South, 
and the existence of the institution of slavery, it is not at all strange 
that the idea of industrial education was unpopular, since it was, 
in theory at least, putting the white child upon the level with the 
Negro, which was an unthinkable action. 

The whole movement during this period was, however, founded 
upon the same basis that is generally believed today to be the only 
one which can promise success. That is, every such movement 
must be built upon community need. The phases of the problem 
have been and will continue to be the recognition of this need and the 
wise and proper satisfaction of it. The need has been there through 
all our national life. It was there during the special period with 
which this article has dealt. It is there today. Events today seem 
to point to a much more definite grappling with the problem in the 
near future than has ever been undertaken before. And in the 
attempted solution there can be little doubt but that the experi- 
ences of those who have tried and failed, perhaps, along these lines, 
will stand out like beacon lights, pointing out not alone the dangers, 
but as well the routes of safety. 
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